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was this who, at moments when he was overwhelmed
with labour and anxiety, was always courteous to
young men like ourselves and told us what we wanted
to know ? "

It was to an assemblage of students, in the summer of
1925, that Stresemann addressed the great defence of
his policy, the completest and most detailed defence
that he ever made; in it he justified all that he had
done during his period of office, a justification based
as much on the example of the past as on the demands
of the future.

The Foreign Minister, Gustav Stresemann, who
could address the world from any tribune, and was
often called upon to find the decisive word for a
decisive occasion, had never made such careful pre-
parations for any of his speeches as for this great
address to the German Students' Union, and never on
any other platform had he given so lucid and closely
reasoned an exposition of his conception of the State.
The profoundest convictions on what for him were
the turning-points of history, the most considered
indications of the future, to which he ever gave
utterance, are contained in this speech in which every
intonation, every word almost, reveals the importance
he attached to this exposition of his creed. Partly
because it was a habit of his and partly because he was
speaking to an audience that looked back rather than
forward, he began with a review of the past, and
inveighed against that " chocolate-box of legends "
that is put before the younger generation in prefer-
ence to the facts. He defended the despised idealism
of the " Democrats of Forty-eight/* " who hammered
the idea of unity into the hearts and brains of Germans,